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REVIEWS 


Physical Diagnosis. By Richard C. Cabot, Professor of Medi¬ 
cine, Harvard University. Seventh edition. Pp. 527; 263 
figures and 6 plates. New York: William Wood & Co., 1919. 

This book does not need an introduction, as it lias long been 
recognized as one of the foremost books upon physical diagnosis. 
It is founded upon good, sane clinical judgment with two underlying 
basic principles, thoroughness and common-sense. Dr. Cabot puts 
forth the basic principles of physical diagnosis, and in no case does 
he claim overexaggerated evidences from any one physical finding. 

In this volume much new material has been added. Cardiac 
signs of nervousness as examplified by the D. A. H. cases are given 
the proper interpretations. It is pointed out that the simple goitre 
will sooner or later cause cardiovascular changes similar to those due 
to syphilis or other causes. This is always associated with an eleva¬ 
tion of the systolic pressure with myocardial changes and of very 
slow development (average fourteen years). The diastolic pressure 
in these cases remains little if at all elevated. In the toxic goitre 
these changes are more rapid and usually come on within a year. 
Dr. Cabot again puts forth the growing idea that in the rheumatic 
endocarditis cases there is always an association or combination of 
stenosis and regurgitation. He also goes further and believes that 
practically all these cases are due to some variety of the strepto¬ 
coccus. Iiilus tuberculosis is brought into a place of importance 
but again the word of caution is given that unless there is an associa¬ 
tion of symptoms the diagnosis should not be made as to its being 
active. It is pointed out that these are childhood infections, starting 
in the deep tissues around the hilus and there remaining dormant 
until adult life is reached. This is undoubtedly one of the most 
important factors set forth in the book, as these comprise a large 
number of the so-called “closed cases of tuberculosis” discovered 
in the course of a roentgen-ray examination. 

It is to be regretted there are so many typographical errors in this 
most important book, but, nevertheless, this does not detract from 
the vast amount of most important knowledge contained therein. 

T. IC. 


The Future of Medicine. By Sir James Mackenzie, Consulting 
Physician to the London Hospital. Pp. 238. London: Oxford 
University Press, Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton, 1919. 

This little volume comes at the close of the active career of one 
of the foremost clinicians and investigators in clinical medicine now 
living. He has detailed the circumstances that led him to undertake 
his researches and the methods employed in carrying them out. 
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He has found much to criticise in medical education, research and 
clinical medicine as conducted at present. 

The principal point of attack has been on the so-called ideal of 
medicine, dominant today, which is alleged to depend upon the 
revelation of the signs of disease by some mechanical contrivance 
devised in the laboratory. This trend in modern medicine has been 
vigorously protested against on the ground that not only is the 
knowledge to be gained by laboratory methods liable to be misleading 
if not carried on in conjunction with careful clinical observation, 
but that what value it has is limited to the late stages of disease 
after structural signs have developed. Real progress depends upon 
the detection and study of disease in earlier stages. Our medical 
education and research should therefore be adjusted to this view¬ 
point, and the study of symptoms, which are at present little 
understood, should assume the position of great importance it 
deserves. The general practitioner is said to have the best opportun¬ 
ity for research, and he should be educated to take advantage of his 
opportunity. In the hospital the out-patient department should 
receive the attention of the trained physician, for here he can study 
the beginnings of disease; in the ward he finds the end-results. 

No one interested in medicine will fail to find much of value in 
this book. Many statements will encounter more or less general 
dissent, such as the claim that laboratory training unfits men for 
work as physicians. Nevertheless, the position and attainments of 
the author have enabled him to point out, as perhaps no other could 
have done, the dangers of subservience to laboratory methods; the 
fallacy of attempting to draw deductions of clinical application from 
data obtained solely by mechanical contrivances; the importance of 
directing our energy to studying the beginnings of disease and the 
value of methods, which in his hands, have led to such important 
contributions to medical knowledge. C. C. W. 


The Whole Truth about Alcohol. By George Elliot Flint. 

Pp. 294. New York: Macmillan Company, 1919. 

Here are set forth the views and experiences of one who is 
greatly impressed with the virtues of alcohol. To quote his own 
words: “Alcohol does not ruin men, men disgrace alcohol. Alcohol 
does not produce deficiency; but original deficiency seizes upon 
alcohol and abuses instead of uses it, thereby perhaps increasing 
the original deficiency.” Throughout the book, as the author dis¬ 
cusses the various phases of the subject, he repeatedly returns to this 
idea, and for him this constitutes the whole truth. 


W. H. F. A. 



